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CAPERNAUM 



DR. E. W. G. MASTERMAN 

Jerusalem, Syria 



Capernaum, the home of Jesus during practically the whole of 
his Galilean public ministry (Matt. 9:1), the native place of at least 
three of his apostles, and the scene of many of his most important 
miracles and sermons, has, like the other once highly favored cities, 
Bethsaida and Chorazin, long since ceased to be a city or even a 
village. Today the Christian traveler who intelligently studies the 
question has usually to be content with a " perhaps," or a sincere 
wish that Capernaum may have been where he would like to think it 
stood. Few questions indeed in Palestinian topography have had 
among English and American authorities a more evenly divided 
opinion. 

It is certain that Capernaum must have been an important place ; 
in Matt. 9: 1 it is called a city (71-0X19) ; we read of a centurion resident 
there (Matt. 8:5), and we may conclude there was a garrison; here 
custom dues were collected on goods brought from the east over 
the Jordan or over the great highroad from Damascus and the 
north to Egypt (Matt. 9:9; Mark 2:14; Luke 5:27). In position 
we know it was on the Lake of Galilee, not far from the region called 
Gennesaret (Matt. 14:34; John 6:17). It would appear to have 
been a very important Jewish religious center, for it not only contained 
a synagogue of peculiar importance, as we shall see later on, but was 
frequented by considerable numbers of ultra-orthodox Pharisees and 
scribes who set themselves actively and fanatically to oppose the new 
teaching of the Master (Matt. 9:3; Mark 2:6, 16, 24, etc.). It was 
described by Jesus as " exalted unto heaven" (Matt. 11:23; Luke 
10:15). This is generally interpreted to refer to the opportunities 
and privileges the city enjoyed through Jesus' residence there ; it is, 
however, possible that it may refer to some more material greatness as 
well. 

Although the rival suggested sites for Capernaum are all within a 
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very small geographical area, yet there is no question that the final 
and decisive settling of this topographical question would be a sub- 
stantial gain because it practically would determine the positions of 
other surrounding cities. As in my previous paper I have incidentally 
mentioned the other suggested sites 1 for Capernaum, I propose here 
before entering into the question of pros and cons to describe the 
remaining claimant, Tell Hum. It may be as well to state that, 
though for convenience I am here using this form of the name which 
has become familiar to us through the publications of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, I have great doubts as to its correctness. It need 
hardly be said that neither capital letters nor the breaking of the word 
into two occurs in the Arabic. It is much more likely that the word 
should be transliterated "Telhum." The site is not a "tell" at all 
— although it is probable that this idea may have influenced the adop- 
tion of the present form of the name. Such a mass of ruins lying on 
level ground is named in Arabic a "khurbet;" a "tell" is always an 
elevation, often, but not necessarily, crowned with ruins. The word 
Telhum is probably a corruption of Tankhum, as we know from 
rabbinical 2 writings that a village Cepher Tankhum once stood 
hereabouts. 

Eastward of the springs of Tabighah the hills approach the shore; 
and although the latter, with its little bays, presents a certain aspect 
of attractiveness, not so much can be said of the hills to the north 
with their black volcanic boulders scattered around. It is only in 
the spring when the long luxuriant grass and weeds make a carpet 
of verdure, dotted over with myriad brilliant flowers, that this part of 
the coast can be called beautiful. A quiet ride or quick walk of twenty- 
five minutes 3 brings us to the outskirts of the Tell Hum property. 
Here for quite half a mile along the shore are extensive ruins of houses 
of many periods. Among the shapeless heaps of black stones are 
the miserable hovels of the Semakeyeh Arabs who make this their 
headquarters. A few buildings of the Arab period rise as islands 
amid the general desolation. The ground, under the surface, is 

1 Khan Minia, Khurbet Minia, el c Oreimeh. 

2 Midrash, Shirhash Shirim, III: 18; Tal. Jer. Trumoth, XI, 7, etc. 

3 From the springs of Tabighah to the Tell Hum synagogue is one and three- 
fourths miles in a straight line as measured on the map. 
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everywhere full of old house foundations, shaped blocks of stone, and 
broken conduits. Pottery — mixed Arab and Roman — lies scattered 
on every hand. 

Nowhere on the whole northern shore of the lake are there ruins 
of this extent. Those unaccustomed to Palestinian ruins may belittle 
these remains, but compared with other sites they are very consider- 
able. Among the heaps of black volcanic stones, once quarried from 
the hills around, a few scattered fragments of limestone — fragments 
of columns or capitals — show that some grander building once stood 
in this neighborhood. If we now enter the walled-in property of 
the Franciscan Brethren we shall see the source of these pieces. Here 
lie uncovered the extensive ruins of a magnificent synagogue, the 
existence of which has until quite recently been known only by a few 
fragments. During recent years a number of these Jewish synagogues 
have been excavated by Herr Kohl, working under the Deutschen 
Orient-Gesellschaft. At Kerazeh, on the adjacent hills to the north, 
at Irbid in the Wady Hamam, at Kefr Berim, el Jish, Meron, Nebra- 
tain, and at Umm el Amid — indeed, in all places where indubitable 
evidence of ancient synagogues had previously been found, these 
buildings have been excavated, measured, and planned. 

But it may be said without fear of contradiction that for size and 
beauty of ornament this Tell Hum synagogue stands supreme; it 
would even appear to have been the model after which all the others 
have been built. No effort was spared to make it great and fine. 
For whereas with the other synagogues the stone of the locality was 
used (e. g., at Kerazeh, the black volcanic rock), here at much labor 
and expense a beautiful white limestone (a native marble) was shipped 
from a distance block by block for the construction of every part, 
even the flooring, of the building. The carving, often in high relief, 
is for local work most effective. The trailing vine, the stately palm 
with its clusters of dates, the acanthus, the rose, and many other 
beautiful designs occur. Perhaps the most interesting are the seven- 
branched candlestick and the animal forms; among the latter are 
seen lions or lambs (it is not quite clear which), and birds, two eagles 
being especially noticeable. It must be remembered that, though all 
that lies on the area of the ruined synagogue has been uncovered, it 
is only a fraction of the ornamental work that was once here — mere 
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specimens of the general principles of the design. Quantities of 
stone must have been removed, some perhaps to adorn other build- 
ings, some to other parts of the town where they still lie beneath the 
ruins ; but it is to be feared that the bulk has found its way into the 
voracious lime kiln. This mass of limestone blocks must for centuries 
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have been a veritable mine of treasure to the Arab builder, as there 
is no other such stone to be found for miles around. This is the 
Nemesis to which ancient inscriptions and carved stones all over the 
land have been steadily going for centuries. The Arab has not the 
slightest aesthetic feeling about anything of this sort. 

The ground-plan of the synagogue is shown in the accompanying 
illustration from the sketch-plan of Herr Kohl. It faced the lake; 
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and from its terraces, doors, and roof a most exquisite view of the 
whole lake and shore must have been visible. In front there was a 
kind of raised terrace approached from the east and west by steps. 
The entrance from this was by a highly ornamental triple gateway; 
the center portal was over six feet wide and those at the sides four and 
one-half feet. There was also a lateral entrance on the east. The 
inside measurements are 78 feet long by 59 feet wide; there was a 
central court surrounded on three sides by columns with a beautiful 
and elaborate frieze, supporting an upper gallery. This gallery and 
probably the roof were sustained by wooden beams. To the east 
of this building a paved open courtyard of the length and nearly the 
breadth of the synagogue itself has been uncovered. It is now 
structurally part of the synagogue, as is shown both by the arrange- 
ments of the steps and terrace in front and also by the character of 
the pavement and surrounding wall, but it is also clearly an older 
construction incorporated into the present building. It is possible 
that it was a kind of Court of the Women. Jewesses in the Orient 
are not allowed in the synagogues today. They may only view the 
ceremonies, either from a gallery (with which a few synagogues are 
provided), or from just such a court as this. The open space wou d of 
course serve also as a place for assembly and discussion between services. 
The date of this work is unknown. Most of these ruined syna- 
gogues have been tentatively assigned to the second or third century 
after Christ, but in none of them have any dates been found and the 
question is quite uncertain. I believe I am correct in saying that 
there is nothing in the architecture or the ornamentation which makes 
it impossible that it may have been standing in the day of our Lord. 
And even if the greater part of the present structure belongs to a later 
time, it is likely that the site and some at least of the masonry go back 
to the time of Jesus. For there are clear indications that an earlier 
building of great architectural pretensions stood here. The owners of 
the property are anxious to maintain that the later synagogue is that 
of the New Testament. This is improbable. The utter destruction 
which has overtaken these synagogues is clearly due to the repeated 
severe earthquakes which have visited these regions. 4 

4 For a fuller description and discussion, see succeeding article on "The Ruined 
Synagogues of Galilee." 
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We have therefore at this site of Tell Hum an extensive ruin — the 
largest on the northern shore. Besides Arab remains, we everywhere 
see evidences of extensive habitation in Roman times, while in the 
neighboring wady is a large Roman necropolis. In the midst of the 
town is the ruin of a marble synagogue — by far the finest of which 
we have any surviving traces now in Galilee. Now it is a suggestive 
thing that most of the incidents at Capernaum are associated with a 
synagogue. In Luke 7:1-10 when the centurion in this city came 
to plead with Jesus about his sick servant the people "besought him 
earnestly, saying, He is worthy that thou shouldst do this for him; 
for he loveth our nation, and himself built us our synagogue" (teal 
rrjv avvaycoyrjv airo? (p/cohoiirfcrev rjfiiv). In Mark 1:21 we read, 
"They went into Capernaum; and straightway on the sabbath day 
he entered into the synagogue and taught." Here in the same syna- 
gogue he healed the man with the unclean spirit (Mark 1:21-27; 
Luke 4:33-35). In this synagogue the man with the withered hand 
received health on the sabbath day (Matt. 12:10-13; Mark 3 :i~5; 
Luke 6:6-11). We may notice too that the expression used (Mark 
1:21; Luke 6:6) is the synagogue (ek tt)v away&yrjv) . Jairus of 
Capernaum was a ruler of the synagogue (a,px^ v T W wvaycoyrjs , 
Luke 8:41). And it was in the synagogue of Capernaum that Jesus 
gave his discourse on the bread of life (John 6:26-59). 

It appears hardly probable that there was but one synagogue in 
Capernaum, but it is evident that there was one of pre-eminent impor- 
tance and fame, and it was this that our Lord selected as the scene 
of his teaching in Galilee, as in Jerusalem he chose the temple (Mark 
14:49; Luke 22:53). The references to this synagogue appear the 
more striking when we notice that, with the exception of one (or 
possibly two) visits to the synagogue in Nazareth (Matt. 13:54; 
Mark 6:2; Luke 4:16-30), there are no references in the gospels to 
any other individual synagogues. Is it not conceivable that this 
synagogue may have been actually the most important in all Galilee ? 
The remains — even the earlier ones — which we find today support 
such a theory, but in addition we find in the gospel the incidental 
mention that a Roman official — a centurion — had been concerned 
in building it. It is improbable that this was an act of private gen- 
erosity; more likely he was acting on behalf of the Tetrarch Herod 
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Antipas, who may have wished to give the Jews on the lake side a 
temple worthy to rank with the fine gentile pagan buildings which 
studded the neighborhood of the lake — for example, at Tiberias, 
Hippos, Julias, and Gadara. 

The existence of such a Jewish center may have actually decided 
the step which Jesus took when he moved from Nazareth and made 
Capernaum the center of his Galilean ministry. These are conjectures 
impossible at present to prove, but the recent discoveries at Tell 
Hum make it very difficult to believe that this was not the site of 
Capernaum. For, to take one question alone, if Tell Hum was not 
the city of Capernaum, what city was it ? It cannot be doubted that 
Tell Hum was in Jesus' day an important city, and if we are to trust 
the verdict of archaeology it was by far the most important Jewish 
place in the district. We must always remember that in the time of 
Christ cities w^ere on a very different scale from those of later times — 
they were very small indeed according to our modern ideas. The 
ruins all over the Holy Land tell the same tale. Comparing Tell 
Hum with these remains, the city once there must have been a relatively 
large one. 

I have so far discussed the question rather on topographical and 
archaeological than on historical grounds. As the difficulties to the 
acceptance of the Tell Hum site for Capernaum have been chiefly 
of the latter kind, I must briefly review the historical evidence. 

First, we have the testimony of Josephus. Josephus (Life, § 72) 
narrates that he had been fighting near Bethsaida Julias, east of the 
Jordan, but had the misfortune to fall into a quagmire (in the marshy 
Bateihah); he was thrown to the ground, bruised his wrist, and 
"was carried into a village named Capharnome," whence he was 
next day removed by boat to Taracheae. Capharnome is without 
doubt the Capernaum of the gospels. Now there can be no question, 
whether Josephus was carried by land or sea (and the former would 
appear probable), that the first place of importance he would have 
had to pass was some town standing where the ruins of Tell Hum 
now stand; and there, if anywhere on the north shore (west of the 
Jordan) , he would have been likely to obtain a Jewish physician. The 
only reasonable solution is that Capharnome was at this site. 

The second reference is part of the passage which was largely 
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quoted in the previous article on Gennesaret. After his glowing 
description of that region, Josephus goes on: "For besides the good 
temperature of the air, it is also watered from a most fertile fountain. 
The people call it Capharnaum. Some have thought it to be a vein 
of the Nile because it produces the coracin fish as well as that lake 
does which is near Alexandria." Now with regard to this fountain, 
if anyone were today without bias to select one for special mention, 
there is one, and only one, which from its remarkable size and copious- 
ness could for a moment be considered. This fountain is that rising 
in the great octagonal basin called Birket Sheikh Ali edh Dhather, 
described in the Palestine Exploration Fund Memoirs as c Ain Eyyub. 
Such a gush of water — the largest course in Galilee, might well be 
ascribed by the ignorant to the Nile. 5 Today travelers visiting the 
spot do not readily appreciate the enormous mass of water that pours 
forth because it rises so quietly in the old birkeh. Under more natural 
conditions the sight would be far more impressive. The two springs 
which have been suggested as alternative rivals are comparatively 
of such insignificance that their claims cannot seriously be maintained. 
No one spring can be said now to water the whole land of Gennesaret, 
nor ever did. But I have in the previous article given reasons which 
seem to me convincing for believing that the corner where this spring 
gushes forth is topographically a part — and a very important part — 
of that district. 

Hitherto, however, objection has been taken because the coracinus 
or catfish has not been found there. This objection is quite unsound, 
because the catfish abounds in the lake all along these shores and 
it finds its way up all the streams. Canon Tristram found it in the 
round basin of c Ain el Madauwerah, but it is found also in c Ain et 
Tineh. At c Ain Eyyub, inasmuch as a wall twenty-six feet high 
was in Arab times built around the spring, it is not wonderful that this 
fish is no longer found there. But we have not the slightest evidence 
that the fountain was so surrounded in the time of Josephus, or that 
there was then anything to prevent this fish from finding its way to 

5 Such suggestions, though so absurd to us, are still made today by the Arabs. 
When at c Ain Feshkhah, by the shores of the Dead Sea, I was solemnly assured that 
the water of that spring came from the Virgin's Fountain in the Kedron Valley, Jeru- 
salem — because both waters were equally brackish ! 
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these waters. For this reason the absence there of the catfish cannot 
be allowed to count as important evidence. 6 

It will appear to some a greater difficulty that Capernaum could 
give its name to a spring nearly two miles away. Now it is evident 
from the word itself that Capernaum was originally the name of a 
Capher (Arabic, "Kefer") village and not of a spring. The spring 
must then have been called after the town to which it belonged. 
There is no reason for supposing there was ever an aqueduct from 
this spring to Tell Hum. But why should there have been ? The 
lakeside people always prefer the lake water ; they cannot be induced 
to drink anything else. But on the other hand the possession of this 
spring — one might say these springs, for all the Tabighah springs 
must have gone together — would be important for any town. With 
this supply gaidens could be irrigated, and also manufactories, e. g., 
tanneries, carried on. Such a fountain would naturally be known 
as the Caphernaum fountain. It is perhaps worth noticing that 
today the property of Tell Hum, that was bought from the Semakeyeh 
Arabs of Tell Hum, comes close up to this fountain; the adjoining 
spring Tannur Eyyub is actually on the boundary line between the 
Tell Hum and the Tabighah properties. 

The references in Matt. 14:34; Mark 6:53; John 6:17-21, 
although they show that Capernaum lay near the region of Gennesaret 
and not far from Bethsaida, are perfectly consistent with the Tell 
Hum site. Jesus and his disciples, .after the incident of the walking 
on the water, were driven beyond their destination (John 6:17) 
and landed at the "land of Gennesaret" — probably at Tabighah — 
and made their way to their home at Capernaum on foot. The 
absence of a good harbor at Tell Hum has been urged as an objection, 
but if the chief fishing-grounds of the city were at Tabighah — the 
fishing-center today — the boats may ordinarily have been kept there. 

The only rival site to Tell Hum is the ruin Khurbet Minia. I 
have in the previous paper explained that this is a site which has no 

6 It is an illustration of how carefully one must accept evidence that, whereas I 
was assured by one long resident in the district that he had often seen the coracin fish 
in this birkeh, on more careful cross-questioning I found that he had been quite mis- 
informed as to the nature of the coracinus. When I told him it was the well-known 
catfish (Arabic, "barbut") he at once said he had never seen it in the birkeh. Nor so 
far as I can make out has any other person seen it there in recent years. 
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claim at all to antiquity. All the remains, masonry and pottery, 
point to an extensive occupation during the Arab period, and we 
know from history that in this period this site was occupied. In 
the eleventh century a place called Munyat Hisham was there, and 
in 1430 a village called el Munja, important enough to give its name 
to the whole lake. 7 Other people have proposed Khurbet el c Oreimeh 
as the site of Capernaum. But this site, as I have mentioned, was 
not occupied in Jesus' day, nor had it been for many centuries previous 
to that time. It is a very ancient site. I would suggest that it may 
have been the location of the " fenced city" of Naphthali called 
Horem; 8 in any case it is a quite impossible site for any New Tes- 
tament place. 

The views of tradition regarding the site of Capernaum must be 
reviewed because the great Dr. Robinson makes the astonishing 
statement 9 that " A train of historical notices, extending down to the 
seventeenth century, seems to fix continuously the site of Capernaum 
at Khan Minyeh." Professor George Adam Smith, on the other 
hand, himself a supporter of the Khan Minia site, in both his His- 
torical Geography oj the Holy Land and in the Encyclopedia Biblica, 
acknowledges that "A strong Christian tradition from the sixth 
century onward has fixed it (i. e., Capernaum) at Tell Hum." 10 But 
he also states that both Jerome (fourth century) and Theodosius 
(sixth century) support this site. 11 The first authority that Robinson 
or G. A. Smith quotes in favor of the Khan Minia site is Arculfus, 
a French bishop who visited Palestine about 670 a. d. Now in the 
first place this good pilgrim did not himself visit Capernaum at all — 
he only viewed it from an unknown hill in the neighborhood. The 
two passages from his writings which Robinson quotes as supporting 
the Khan Minia site are: "Those coming from Jerusalem who desire 
to go to Capernaum proceed by the direct way through Tiberias; 
thence along the lake of Galilee, and through the place of benediction 12 

7 G. A. Smith, art. "Capernaum," in the Encyclopedia Biblica. 

8 The change from Din into V+fyG. is not a great one. 

9 Biblical Researches, Vol. Ill, pp. 354 f. 

10 Historical Geography, p. 456, footnote. 

11 Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. I, col. 697. 

12 There are in this neighborhood two sites now pointed out which are apparently 
confused (or were once blended into one) : one is the scene of the Beatitudes which is 
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before described; from whence, along the margin of the same lake, 
by not a long circuit, they arrive at Capernaum upon the shore." 
This "place of benediction" he describes in another part as " the level 
and grassy plot where the Savior fed the five thousand; where was 
also a fonticulus (small fountain) ; the place was on this [i. e., the 
west] side of the lake looking toward the city of Tiberias which was 
on the south." 

Robinson does not venture to decide what this place was. He 
says: "The term fonticulus could hardly be applied in strictness 
either to c Ain el Barideh or to the Round fountain; it might seem 
rather to refer to some small source on the shore, not far perhaps 
from Mejdel." But if Robinson had inquired from those who value 
and preserve ecclesiastical tradition he would have learned that " the 
level and grassy spot " was the hill immediately to the east of the Tabig- 
hah plain and just north of the springs. 13 No more beautiful spot 
for the scene of this event — or for any other great open-air gathering — 
could be found. The fountain is undoubtedly that rising in the 
Birket Sheikh Ali edh Dhather, as a whole succession of pilgrims as- 
sociate the multiplication of the five loaves and the two fishes with 
the seven springs or Heptapegon, from which latter word the name 
Tabighah is derived. 14 The derivation does not on paper have the 

traditionally (at any rate one site of it) on the hillside to the north of the great Tabighah 
spring. The site is now marked by a tree called Sajarat el Mubarakeh, high up on 
a hill on the head of the Wady et Tabighah. The other site is that of the feeding of 
the five thousand as described. 

l 3 In the Memoirs of the Palestine Exploration Fund the hill el c Oreimeh to the 
west of the plain of Tabighah is suggested as the traditional site referred to; it is also 
stated that this was probably the spot known as Mensa Christi. Without entering 
into a full discussion of these ecclesiastical traditions, which would be foreign to the 
present purpose, I may say that all the evidence and the present local tradition seem 
to be in favor of the hill to the east of the plain. The Mensa appears at one time to 
have been a flat stone near the lake at which Jesus provided the meal after the resurrec- 
tion. It is mentioned by several early pilgrims. Later on the stone disappeared or 
was lost sight of; and the plain itself, supposed then to be the site of the miracle of 
the feeding of the five thousand, was called the Mensa. (See statement of the Fran- 
ciscan Noe farther on; also a somewhat fuller discussion of the traditions, and a 
paper on "The Site of Capernaum" by the present writer in the Quarterly Statement of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund for July, 1907.) 

*4 For an able review of all the traditions connected with Tabighah see M. Heidet, 
Das heilige Land (1896), pp. 347-58, chapter on "Tabighah und seine Erinnerungen." 
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same manifest reasonableness as it has when one hears the latter word 
pronounced by the Bedawin of the desert; the similarity is then 
immediately apparent. 

Now, this site being fixed, the statement of Bishop Arculfus is 
surely correct when he says that from there " along the margin of the 
lake, by not a long circuit, they arrive at Capernaum upon the shore." 
He then describes Capernaum as he saw it from a neighboring hill: 
"It had no wall; and being confined to a narrow space between the 
mountain and lake, it extended a long way upon the shore from west 
to east, having the mountain on the north and the lake on the south." 
I must confess I cannot see one point in this description which fits 
the Khurbet Minia, while as a description of the Tell Hum site, espe- 
cially as that of one viewing it from the distance, it is quite accurate. 
Khurbet Minia is out in the plain el Ghuweir, is in no way shut in 
between the mountain and the lake, and does not and can never have 
extended along the shore. Arculfus evidently wishes to explain the 
curiously long and narrow shape of Tell Hum, and states that this is 
due to the narrowness of the level surface near the shore. This is 
evident to anyone visiting the place. Immediately to the north of 
the ruins the hills slope upward and there is no evidence that the city 
ever extended on to those hills. 

The second pilgrim quoted by Robinson in favor of his contention 
is Willebald, who visited the Holy Land about 723. Robinson says: 
"From Tiberias he proceeded along the lake by Magdala to Caper- 
naum, where was a house and a great wall. Thence he went on to 
Bethsaida, where was a church; and remaining one night, he came 
in the morning to Chorazin." This itinerary has more bearing on 
the sites of Bethsaida and Chorazin than of Capernaum. But as 
now Bethsaida is generally reckoned to have been at et Tell or some 
other site on el Bataihah, and Chorazin was at Kerazeh, it seems 
evident that this pilgrim went from Tiberias to Magdala, then across 
el Ghuweir, past Tabighah to Tell Hum, thence across the Jordan 
(by ferry or ford) to Bethsaida, where he stayed the night, and then 
again across the Jordan at the ford and up the hills to Chorazin. The 
evidence of Willebald has no bearing whatever on the Khan Minia site. 

Next we have Eugesippus (Hegesippus) about 11 70. He says 
that " the descent of that mountain, where our Lord preached to the 
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multitude, was two miles from Capernaum; one mile from there is 
the place where Jesus fed the five thousand, therefore this place is 
named the table (mensa). Below this place is the spot where Jesus 
ate with his disciples after his resurrection." This would appear 
clear and definite enough, but here Dr. Robinson, in order to maintain 
the Khan Minia site, says the mountain here referred to was the 
"Horns of Hattin." Were this the case, the description would be 
singularly inexact, as from there to Khan Minia, as measured on the 
map on a straight line, is eight miles! The mountain here referred 
to is clearly part of the Tabighah district and perhaps the hill where 
today stands the Sajaret el Mubarakeh which is supposed to mark 
the "mount of benediction." 

The next pilgrim quoted by Robinson is the German Dominican 
monk Burkhard or Borocardus about 1283. His testimony is so 
important, and when quoted fully so contrary to the conclusion of 
Robinson, that I quote a translation of it at some length. After 
descending the "Mount of the Beatitudes" before described as lying 
to the east of the plain of Tabighah he goes on : 

At the foot of the mountain, about thirty paces from the sea, arises a fountain 
of living water, which is surrounded by a wall and which is supposed to be a vein 
of the Nile because in it is found the Coracinus fish which is found nowhere else. 
Josephus calls this fountain Caphernaum because the whole land from the foun- 
tain to the Jordan — a distance of two hours — belonged to Capernaum. Twenty 
paces from the fountain toward the lake of Gennesaret is the place where Jesus 
stood on the shore, after his resurrection, when he appeared to his seven disciples 
who fished there and said to them, "Children, have you nothing to eat ?" There 
have I seen impressed on a stone three footsteps of our Lord. It was the feast 
day of St. Augustine, but when I arrived again on the feast of the Annunciation 
the Saracens had removed the stone from its place. Ten paces from this is the 
place where the disciples who came from the sea found the coals, and the fish 
on them and the bread. This place is called by the Christians "tabula" or "mensa." 
From this place, at a distance of one hour, is Capernaum and two hours from 
the same place is the Jordan. 

Here the description entirely agrees with that of numerous other 
pilgrims who one after another describe the wonderful sites of Hepta- 
pegon, i. e. Tabighah, and put Capernaum as one hour — or sometimes 
two miles — and the Jordan as two hours, to the east. I have purposely 
quoted and referred only to those pilgrims whose accounts have been 
quoted by Robinson as supporting the Khan Minia site for Capernaum. 
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Among later pilgrims I need only quote the account of the Francis- 
can monk Noe who in the account of his travels (1508) thus refers to 
"the place where our Lord fed the five thousand with five loaves and 
two fishes." He says: 

Now if you leave Capernaum and go about two miles thence you will find a 
mountain where our Lord preached and healed a leper; at the foot of this moun- 
tain is a place where our Lord fed five thousand persons, without counting women 
and children, with five loaves and two fishes, as the gospel tells us. This plain 
is a beautiful country and is called the table of honor, Mensa d'onore, because 
of the wonders which our Lord did there. 

It would appear that after this time insuperable difficulties 15 stood 
in the way of pilgrims reaching this place. And, as has happened in 
other parts of the land, when it became impossible to lead the devout 
to the real (or supposed real) site, more accessible places were selected 
as substitutes. Thus the tradition of the "Mount of the Beatitudes" 
was transferred to the Horns of Hattin, and the site of the feeding 
of the five thousand to a neighboring hill between this last and 
Tiberias. Probably in the earlier times the pilgrims were conducted 
to these spots, and from there the sites to the north of the lake were 
pointed out; but gradually the places from which these sites were 
viewed from afar came to be looked upon by the pilgrims as the actual 
sites. The site of the appearance of Christ after his resurrection, 
which through many centuries had been pointed out at Tabighah, 
now became changed to Tiberias. All these sites being thus altered, 
and the memory of the traditional sites being lost, it is no wonderful 
thing that the site of Capernaum was also changed. Thus it came 
about that in 1620 we for the first time read of the suggestion of Quares- 
mus that Capernaum was not at Tell Hum but at Minia. Thus he 
says: "On the site of Capernaum are many ruins and a miserable 
diversorium (Khan) called in Arabic Minich, six miles distant from the 
place where the Jordan flows into the lake." It is evident that the 
Arabic town Munja having fallen into ruins, a supposition arose 
that this was the site of Capernaum. 

It has been maintained, but without any actual evidence, that Minia 

1 s These difficulties, due probably to the insecurity of the roads and the hostility 
of the Moslems, commenced in the middle of the fourteenth century and extended 
from that time forward for some centuries. The testimony of Noe quoted above 
comes after a long silence, and is the last till modern times in favor of the old traditions. 
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is a word derived from Minim, a word used in rabbinical writings for 
heretics, the context showing that Christians are meant. There 
were many Minim at Kapher Nakhum. In the Midrash Rabbah 
on Ecclesiastes 1 :8, among the things "full of labor," after mentioning 
with examples idleness and trade, it next states that heresy (menoth) 
is "full of labor" and illustrates with the following tale: A certain 
Rabbi Khannina came to Kapher Nakhum, where he was bewitched 
by the Minim so that he broke the Sabbath by riding on a donkey. 
He then returned to his uncle Rabbi Joshua, who gave him a kind 
of ointment by which the spell was removed. The uncle would not, 
however, trust his nephew for the future but said to him: "Since the 
braying of that wicked donkey is in you, you cannot stay in the land 
of Israel." So he sent him away to Babylon, where he eventually 
died. This story is again referred to in the Midrash on Ecclesiastes 
7:26, where, after several other similar illustrations of the hidden 
meaning of the verse, it explains that the man "good before God" 
was Khannina, the nephew of Rabbi Joshua, and the sinners the 
"children of Kapher Nakhum." The date of these references is 
uncertain; they probably refer to some event which happened in 
the very early days of Christianity. 

By Jewish tradition the name Kapher Nakhum is derived from 
the prophet Nakhum (Nahum), who was buried there. Schwarz 
states that Kepher Tankhum is also called in the Jerusalem Talmud 
Kaphir Takhumin, i. e., the town of the boundaries, and he says 
that here was the boundary between Zebulon and Naphthali, as is 
stated in Matt. 4: 13. He also quotes Rabbi Isaac Farhi, who visited 
the Holy Land in 1322, as stating in the "Kaftor Raphireh" that 
"Kaphir Tankhum or Nakhum is to the east of Gennesaret about 
half an hour." In 1334 Isaac Chilo came to Kaphir Nakhum from 
Irbid 16 and found it in ruins; but the tomb of Nakhum was still 
shown, and in 1561 we have mention of Tankhum with the tombs 
of Nahum and Rabbi Tankhum. It must be remembered that during 
the very period covered by these visits there was an Arab settlement 

l6 Conder (Bible Handbook) argues that as the Rabbi was going to Kefr Anan 
and took Kephir Nakhum on his way, the latter place must have been at Khan Minia, 
inasmuch as Tell Hum was too much out of his way. Anyone referring to the map 
(e. g., the one in my article on Gennesaret) will see that both places are completely 
out of the direct route and the argument against one condemns both ! 
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on the site of Khurbet Minia, as has been mentioned before. Schwarz 
says of his own time (1852) : "This place (Tell Hum) is now a ruin 
known to all the Jews; they call it Kaphir Tankhum." He adds that 
there are three tombs; that of the Prophet Nakhum, and of the Rabbis 
Tankhuma and Tankhum. 

That Tell Hum really is the site of Capernaum is thus shown from 
five sources: (1) The ruins, especially those of the unique marble 
synagogue, witness to how important a city once stood here. The 
prominence of the synagogue among the ruins is in striking agreement 
with the frequent mention of the synagogue in the gospels. (2) This 
site agrees entirely with the Bible references, especially if it be allowed 
(as I trust I have demonstrated) that Gennesaret was an area con- 
siderably larger than the level plain (el Ghuweir). (3) The refer- 
ences in Josephus also harmonize with the identification of this site 
as Capernaum; the fountain "Caphernaum" must without doubt 
be the great spring at Tabighah. (4) I have, I hope, made it clear 
that so far from " a train of historical notices, extending down to the 
seventeenth century, fixing the site of Capernaum at Khan Minia," 
the very reverse is the case; and that until the isolated statement of 
Quaresmus in the seventeenth century, every statement by the Chris- 
tian pilgrims is consistent with the Tell Hum site. The key to the 
understanding of the accounts is the recognition of the various tradi- 
tions connected with the seven springs — the Heptapegon — of Tabig- 
hah. (5) In the Jewish references we find Kaphir Nakhum (the 
traditional tomb of the prophet Nahum) identified with Kaphir 
Tankhum, which latter word has by a common linguistic corruption 
been altered to Telhum or, to use the form common to Westerners, 
Tell Hum. 

The sites and the archaeological remains of Chorazin and Beth- 
saida I shall hope to deal with in the next paper. 



